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Pictures and ean of a Do . 
Cp rat) hehe cat | le to light the streets; and it be 
Petersburgh stands pa jiece of sjowing to this circumstance, or vast 
measuring 570,000,000 feet, and the | ing up, in sawe ti a down, : extent uf tha streets and squ 1 it is, 
population is calculated at half a mile} ¢ cavities, whi La pay n win- 


lion. ‘This leaves about 1200 square feet for | trembles under the 
every man, woman and child.. Yet in few} surface of a moor. insome a 


cities are houses dearer than in Petersburgh. | pavement has been introduced, 
Bll Ginctotly.in mam. 06 rele, ol 


Wages are high, and the ground.ia the ¢ 
parts of the town has become so seems to think, be eventually al 
in some instances the ground ‘on ae doned, the marshy ground on which oF city 
vate house has been built, is estimated at | stands Foundation, he impossible to obtain a solid 
10,0001. Euglish money, for which, in the quality of the pavement, | are. more for ornament than use, presenting 
interior, a man might buy several square | however, is a secondary consideration to a}only two parallel lines of glimmering stars, 
leagues of territory, with all the forests, bears, | Russian, whom, during the greater part of the | that afford no guiding light from one side of 
wolves, andserls upon it. - ‘To form the foun- | year, nature a rail-road of ice | the street to the other. Every two or three 
dation of the house requires a little fortune, | and snow, which the most refined ingenuity of mindtes a noiseless sledge will be ‘seew te 
owing to the swampy character of the soil, | man will scarcely attempt to equal. emerge suddenly from the obscurity on the 
into which so many piles must be rammed Nothing can be more delightful than the | one side, to vanish again with equal rapidity 
before a solid seatividing can be formed, that | easy noiseless manner in which a carriage | into the blackness of the other side. ‘To the 
an entire house might elsewhere be construct- | rolls over the frozen snow of the Russian capi- credit of the Russian charioteers, however, it 
ed for much less money. The mighty citadel, | tal. The pedestrian may at times be annoyed, | must be owned, that, notwithstanding this 
of whieh we have spoken, rests upon such an| in the more frequented streets, by the clouds | extreme darkness, accidents rarely occur. 
assemblage of piles, and all the palaces of the | of snow-dust thrown up by the horses ; for the This may be owing to a salutary police regu- 
czar stand upon a similar foundation ; nay, the | constant trampling over the same spot con-| lation, which takes it for granted that when 
very quays, between which the majestic Neva | verts a large portion of the frozen mass into|an accident does happen, the coachman must 
winds her ceurse, would sink down into the|a light powder, more annoying, sometimes be in fault; and where the Russian police 
marsh on which they stand, but for the piles|than the dust of summer. This, however,| condemns, punishment is seldom slow, and is 
that have been sunk there for their support. | occurs only in the principal thoroughfares ; | not remarkable for gentleness when it comes. 
The foundation of the Isaac’s church cost | and besides, who in Petersburgh cares for the} To speak of Petersburgh, without devoting 
upwards of a million of rubles, a sum for | comfort of pedestrians? In the generality of |@ page or two to the m1gnificent Neva, would 
which a pompous cathedral might, under more | the streets, the snow is soon beaten down into | be an unpardonable omission. A century ago 
favourable circumstances, have been erected. | a compact mass, over which the equipages of| the name of this beautifully transparent river 
Yet even these costly foundations are not at | the Moscovite grandezza glide as lightly and| was known to few but the fishermen of Oklita, 
all times to be relied on. After the great silently as so many gondolas along the canalgs|and the herdsmen of the Finnish marshies ; 
inundation of 1824, the walls of many houses| of Venice. ‘To those who enjoy good health, | now its fame fills the world, and its crystal 
burst asunder, in consequence of their subter- | there is nothing very formidable in the severe | waters serve to mirror lines of palaces, among 
ranean wood-work having given way, and | cold of a northern winter. It is the return of| the most sumptuous that this earth has ever 
there are few parts of the town in which an spring that tries the constitution of a southern, | seen. The Neva is a river of about forty 
evident settlement has not taken place in the| and tests his patience by the infliction of a English miles in length, and is the channel 
elegant quays that enclose the several branches | multitude of little annoyances. Nothing can| through which the Ladoga Lake pours its 
of the river. equal the horrors of a Russian street when the | waters into the Baltic. Just before reaching 
‘The frost is another great enemy to north-| frost breaks up. Many weeks elapse before | the Gulf of Finland, it divides into a multi- 
ern. architecture. The moisture imbibed by | the six months’ accumulation of snow is able tude of arms, of which the principal are the 
the granite during the summer, becomes ice | to wend its muddy course through the gutters Great and Little Neva, and the Great and 
in winter; the blocks burst, and on the return Little Nevka. Of these, the Great Neva is 
of spring fall to pieces. Most of the monu- the most important, being in some places more 
ments of Petersburgh have already been 
injured by its ruthless climate, and there are 








s street, 
aban-} emit rays too feeble to reach the kennel in the 
The gay shops iluminate the Nevskoi 

, but in, the other streets the lamps 














* An official report since received from Petersburgh 


states, that the supposed fissure, on examination, is| ‘han twice as broad as the Thames at Water- 
found to be merely an optical illusion. loo bridge. It is impossible for a river t6 be. 
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of more importance to a city than the Neva is! though it often looks much more formidable, 
to Petersburgh, and boundless is the affection | is co tively harmless, for in the melting 
expressed towards it by the mbhabitants, and| mood it yields to the slightest pressure, and 
obably felt by most of them. ‘The Peters-|is more or less broken by every collision it 
Biegher maintains that no other water on the | encounters. 
face of the globe is so sweet to drink; that; “The first vessel that arrives is received 
“with none other can coffee or tea be made in| with a joy bordering on enthusiasm, and the 
such perfection ; and the first thing presented | cargo, consisting mostly of foreign fruits and 
toa friend on his return from a journey is| French fashions, is certain to go off at extra- 
generally a glass of Neva water. ‘I'he Empe-| vagant prices. A crowd of English, Swedish, 
ror Alexander is even said to have always had | Dutch, Sadiidatic, and American vessels fol- 
@ quantity of Neva water bottled up for his|low almost immediately. ‘The death-like 
use when travelling. ‘The Neva, moreover, | silence of winter is converted in a few days 
abotnds in a variety of delicious fish, serves|into a scene of life and commercial . 
to cleanse the capital of its impurities, and| From the Baltic come the foreign ships deck- 
places it in easy connection, not only with| ed out with all the variegated flags of Europe, 
foreign countries, but éven with some of the | and from the interior there arrive a multitude 
most remote provinces of the empire. For | of clumsy barges and fragile rafts, which when 
nearly six months of every year, the beloved | unloaded are mostly taken to pieces, and their 


Neva is bound in icy fetters; for early in| materials disposed of as firewood. The native 
it is| merchandize, stored up during the winter in 


rarele tallied tott co oe nial f|the warehouses, is quick! afloat; the 
rarely noing, or the middie of | the wa » is y se 
ot aa water has acquired sufficient | men-of-war prepare to ‘sail Soci to their 
warmth to enable it to burst its bounds. This| peaceful evolutions in the Baltic steamers 
moment is anxiously looked for; and as soon| snort and smoke, and urge their splashing 
as the dirty masses of ice have glided down| course backwards-and forwards to Cronstadt ; 
the ri r enough to make it possible for a| the light gondolas are flying along in all direc- 
oe Eee side to the other, the| tions, every day, every hour brings forth 
i ‘or event is announced “* discharge | something new, and the disenchantment of the 
of artillery from the fortress. it night or| icy palace is complete.” 
day, the commandant of the fortress, accom- (To be continued.) 
panied by the officers of the staff, and arrayed enaie 


a os . ae 4 
in all the insignia of his rank, embarks in his A Real of the Exploring Expedition, 


peer: and crosses over to the winter pa- 
ace. ‘The commandant is immediately ad-| The First mo. number of the Horticultural 


mitted into his sovereign’s presence, to whom | Magazine, in an article entitled a Retrospec- 
he announces that the winter has reached its|tive View of Horticulture for 1842, has the 
close, in token of which he points to his gon-/| following interesting paragraph :— 

dola, and presents his ar with acrystal; “ An important addition has been, or ulti 

goblet filled with the sparkling water of the Ne- | mately will be, made to our collections by the 


va. _The emperor drains off the uninebriating | labours of the Exploring Expedition. The 
bumper to the health of his capital, and re- 
























turns the goblet to the commandant filled with 
gold. Such at least was formerly the practice ; 
but it was found that the goblet had a marvel- 
lous tendency to increase its dimensions, till 
at last the emperor’s potatory powers were 
scarcely equal to the task imposed upon him, 
while his privy purse was at the same time 


number of living plants brought home amounts 
to between two hundred and three hundred 
species, among them several new fruit trees 
from the East Indies. The collection of seeds 
embraces many hundred kinds, from all the 
various places where the Exploring Expedi- 
tion touched ; among them many of the ericas, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and the splen- 


made sensible of the expansive quality of the | did Pinus Lambertiana, and others from the 
commandant’s goblet. A compromise was at| Columbia river. ‘The seeds were placed un- 
last deemed expedient. ‘The emperor fixed) der the direction of the National Institute at 
the officer’s douceur at 200 ducats, and since | Washington, and have been liberally distri- 
then his majesty has found it less ditficult to| buted by Dr. Pickering, the curator. For 
comply with the periodical usages of his water-| the growth of the live plants, a green house 
drinking predecessors. fifty feet long has been erected on the vacant 

The first gun that announces from the for-| ground in the rear of the patent office. Part 
tress the return of spring, draws the multitude} of this has been partitioned off, as a stove or 
to the quay to admire the commandant’s boat, | hot-house, for the tropical plants and fruits. 
andewithin an hour afterwards, hundreds of; These, when increased, will probably be dis- 
gondolas may be seen rowing merrily about in| tributed among the nurserymen of the coun- 
all directions. Masses of ice come floating|/try. The whole of the plants are under the 
for several weéks from the Ladoga Lake, but | charge of our correspondent, Brecken- 
the Russian gondolier is too familiar with ice | ridge, from whom we hope to receive a list of 
to let it affright him ; and, besides, the spring | their names, as well as some extracts from his 
ice is rarely so dangerous to shipping, as the | original notes and remarks on the many beau- 
sharp ice that forms at the first setting in of} tiful and grand productions of Flora, examined 
winter. The young ice cuts like a knife, and|by him in their native habitats. This the 
the strongest vessel may be cut through in a| government will not allow him to do; but as 
few hours, by the successive masses that come|soon as the injunction is removed, we may 
floating down the river at the commencement | promise our readers some interesting articles 
of the frost. The old ice, on the contrary, | from Breckenridge’s pen.” 
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Por “ The Friend,” 
GROWTH OF POWER. 


The exercise of power, even when it is 
conferred by the Head of the Church, is a nice 
and delicate matter. There is great danger 
of losing sight of the rights of others, and the 
more sowhere constant deference is paid to 
those invested with it. Some may feed the 
vanity of others, to secure more effectually 
their own post and authority, und in this way 
combinations may be formed, dangerous to the 
liberties and rights of their fellows. Where 
a love of power and preeminence exists, there 
is danger to the peace and harmony of society. 
No man who is fond of ruling is fit for the 
station in the church, because self aud not the 
honour of Christ is the object. The requisite 
qualifications for ruling will be accompanied 
with the disposition which our Saviour mani- 

ed, of whom it is said, He made himself 
«f no reputation among men ; and when they 
were determined to. make him a king, he went 
and hid himself. Perhaps the following se- 
lections from D’Aubigné’s History of the 
Reformation, may convey some salutary hints, 
even to the active members of the humble So- 
ciety of Frie It is good often to recur to 
first principles, both in doctrine and discipline, 
and to take warning from what has occurred 
in our own Society, and in christendom at 
large. Human nature may be as weak and 
aspiring under a plain garb, as under a gor- 
geous robe; and power may dazzle and be- 
wilder where there is no pecuniary advantage, 
as well as where high salaries are at stake, 
though it is @ little more difficult to tell why 
it should be so. D’Aubigné says :— 











The church wasin the beginning a commu- 
nity of brethren. All its members were 
taught of God ; and each possessed the liberty 
of drawing for himself from the Divine foun- 
tain of life. The Epistles which then settled 
the great question of doctrine, did not bear 
the pompous title of any single man or ruler. 
We find from the Holy Scriptures that they 
began simply with these words, “ The apos- 
tles, elders and brethren, to our brethren.” 
Acts xv. 23. But the writings of these very 
apostles forewarn us, that frome@the midst of 
these brethren there shall arise a power which 
shall overthrow the simple and primitive or- 
der. [How often since that period has it 
happened that from amongst ministers, elders, 
and other conspicuous and influential mem- 
bers, individuals have arisen, who, from ambi- 
tious motives, have sought to monopulise 
power and authority in the church, which has 
terminated in schisms, and in scattering the 
flock. ] 

Let us contemplate the formation, and trace 
the development of this power alien to the 
chureh. Paul, of Tarsus, one of the chiefest 
apostles of the new religion, had arrived at 
Rome, the. capital of the Empire, and of the 
world, preaching the salvation that cometh 
from God only. A church was formed beside 
the throne of the Cawsars. Founded by this 
same apostle, it was at first composed of con- 
verted Jews, Greeks, and some inhabitants of 
Rome. For a while it shone brightly, as a 
light set upon a hill, and its faith was every 
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where spoken of. But ere long it declined 
from its first simplicity. The spiritual do- 
minion of Rome arose, as its political and 
military power had done before, and was 
slowly and gradually extended. ‘The first 
pastors or bishops of Rome employed them- 
selves in the beginning, in converting to the 
faith of Christ, the towns and villages that 
surrounded the city. The necessity which the 
bishops and pastors felt of referring, in cases 
of difficulty, to an enlightened guide, and the 
gratitude which they owed to the metropoli- 
tan church, led them to maintain an intimate 
union with her. As is generally the conse- 
quence in such circumstances, this reasonable 
union soon degenerated into dependance. 
[lave we, not seen the same result in our 
day ! Have not many, after receiving aid from 
persons of natural and acquired powers, trans- 
ferred their dependancesfrom the Head to 
these members of the rch, even among 
the professed spiritual Quakers? And what 
has been the consequence—mischief to the 
exalted man, and weakness brought upon his 
dependents.] The bishops of Rome regarded 
as a right the superiority which the neigh- 
bouring churches had voluntarily yielded. 
The encroachments of power form a large por- 
tion of all history; the resistance of those 
whose rights are invuded forms the other 
part; and the ecclesiastical power could not 
escape that intozicution which leads those 
who are lifted up, to seek to raise themselves 
still higher. It felt all the influence of this 
general weakness of human nature. 
Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman 
bishop was at first limited to the overlooking 
of the churches, in the territory lawfully sub- 
ject to the prefect of Rome. But the rank 
which thes imperial city-held in the werld, 
offered to the ambition of its first pastors a 
prospect of wider sway. The consideration 
which the different Christian bishops enjoyed 
in the second century, was in proportion to 
the rank of the city over which they presided. 
Rome was the greatest, the richest, and the 
most*powerful city in the world. It was the 
seat of empire, the mother of nations. “ All 
the inhabitants of the earth are hers,” said 
Julian, and Claudius declares her to be, ** the 
fountuin of laws.” If Rome be the queen of 
cities, why should not her pastor be the king 
of bishops? Why should not the Roman 
church be the mother of Christendom? Why 
should not all nations be her children, and 
her authority be the universal law? It was 
natural to the heart of man to reason thus. 
Ambitious Rome did so. [And so may ambi- 
tious men in this day—they may think the 
church safe in their s, and that their 
authority is tanta law.] Hence it 
was that when heathen Rome fell, she be- 
queathed to the humble minister of the God 
of peace, seated in the midst of her own 
ruins, the proud titles which her invincible 
sword had won from the nations of the earth. 
The bishops of the other parts of the Empire, 
yielding to the charm that Rome had exer- 
cised for ages over all nations, followed the 
example the Campagna, and aided the 
work of usurpation. They willingly rendered 
to the bishop of Rome something of that 







in the honour thus yielded. 


avalanche. Exhortations at first simply fra- 


of the Roman pontiff. 


croachment of the Roman pastors, either from 
jealousy of the eastern bishops, or because 
they preferred subjection toa pope to the do- 
minion of a temporal power. On the other 
hand, the theological sects which distracted 
the east, strove, each for itself, to gain an 
interest at Rome, hoping to triumph over its 
opponents by the support of the principal of 
the western churches. Rome carefully re- 
corded these requests and intercessions, and 
smiled to see the nations throw themselves into 
her arms. She neglected no opportunity of 
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honour which was due to this queen of cities; ;spiritwal unity, which is the very essence of 
nor was there at first any thing of dependance|a religion proceeding from God. Men suf- 
They acted | fered the precious perfume of fuith to escape, 
towards the Roman pastors as equals towards | while they bowed the 
an equal; but usurped power swells like the vase that had held it. Faith in the heart no 
longer knit together in one the members of 
ternal, soon became commands in the mouth | the church. ‘Then it was that other ties were 
A chief place amongst | sought ; and Christians were united by means 
equals appeared to bim a throne. [Every bisho 
society, civil and religious, has its order and | monies and canons. ‘Ihe living ehurch, re- 
government, and which is essential to its ex-| tiring by degrees to the lonely sanctuary of a 
istence. Some govern and others are govern- 
ed; but they are to govern and be governed, | substituted in place of it, and installed in all 
according to the rules and laws which have | its forms as of Divine institution. Salvation 
been adopted and enacted in a lawful manner. 
The governors are equally subject to the| was now hidden—it began to be affirmed that 
operation of these laws with the governed, | it was conveyed by means of certain invented 
and have no more 
Fundamental and constitutional principles can- 
not be di 
party. All must bow to these principles, else 
anarchy or despotism will follow. ] 





right to transcend them. 
with at the will of either 


The bishops of the west favoured this en- 


increasing and extending her power. The 
praises, the flattery, and exaggerated compli- 
ments paid to her, and her being consulted by 
other churches, became in her hands as titles 
and documents of her authority. Such is the 
heart of man exalted f> a throne; flattery 
intoxicates him, and his head grows dizzy. 
What he possesses impels him to aspire after 
more. 

The doctrine of “the church,” and “ the 
necessity for its visible unity,” which had 
gained footing as early as the third century, 
favoured the pretensions of Rome. The great 
bond which originally bound together the 
members of the church, was a living faith in 
the heart, by which all were joined to Christ 
as their one Head. But various causes ere 
long conspired to originate and develope the 
idea of a necessity for some exterior fellow- 
ship. Men accustomed to the associations 
and political forms of an earthly country, car- 
ried their views and habits of mind into the 
spiritual and everlasting kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Persecution—powerless to destroy, 
or even to shake the new community, com- 
pressed it into the form of a more compacted 
body. 'T’o the errors that arose in the schools 
of deism, or in the: various sects, was opposed 
the truth, “ one and universal,” received from 
the apostles, and preserved in the church. 
All this was well, so long as the invisible and 
spiritual church was identical with the visible 
and outward community. But soon a great 
distinction appeared :—the form and the vital 
principle parted asunder. The semblance of 
identical and external organization was gradu- 
ally substituted in place of the internal and 
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mselves before the empty 


of ps, archbishops, popes, mitres, cere- 


ew solitary souls—an exterior church was 
no longer flowing forth from that word which 


forms, and that nape could obtain it without 
resorting to such means! No one, it was said, 
can by his faith attain to everlasting life. 
Christ communicated to the apostles, and the 
apostles to the bishops, the unction of the 
Holy Spirit, and this Spirit is found only in 
this order of communication. In the begin- 
ning of the gospel, whosoever had received 
the Spirit ao ines Christ was esteemed a 
member of the church :—now the order was 
inverted ; and no one, unless a member of the 
church, was counted to have received the Spi- 
rit of Jesus Christ. 

As soon as the notion of a supposed neces- 
sity for a visible unity of the church had taken 
root, another error began to spread :—namely, 
that it was needful there should be some out- 
ward representation of that unity. Though 
no trace of any primacy of St. Peter above 
the rest of the apostles appears in the gospels; 
although the idea of a primacy is at variance 
with the mutual relations of the disciples as 
“ brethren,”—and even with the spirit of the 
dispensation, which requires all the children 
of the Father to minister one to another, 
acknowledging but one Master and Head ; and 
though the Lord Jesus had rebuked his disci- 
ples whenever their carnal hearts conceived 
desires of preeminence ;—a primacy of St. 
Peter was invented, and supported by misin- 
terpreted texts, and men proceeded to acknow- 
ledge in that apostle, and in his pretended 
successors, the visible representative of visible 
unity—and head of the whole church. [Is it 
not possible that in other churches members 
who have not submitted to spiritual baptism, 
or have parted with its influence, may imper- 
ceptibly place an undue reliance upon minis- 
ters, and elders, and active Friends, concluding 
if they appear to be in unity, the church will 
rest safely in their hands, and thus give them- 
selves little or no anxiety about its concerns ? 
But what a lapse from primitive life and zeal. 
With such indifference how can all the chil- 
dren of the Father minister one to another !— 
how can such be regarded as his adopted chil- 
dren 1—and on what ground can they expect to 
hear the heavenly salutation, “ Well done 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over more ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord ?”] 

The constitution of the patriarchate contri- 
buted further to the exaltation of the Roman 
papacy. As early as the first three centuries, 
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been held in peculiar honour. The council 
of Nice in its sixth canon, named especially 
‘three cities, whose churches, according to it, 
held an anciently established authority over 
those of the surrounding provinces. These 
were, Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The 
political origin of this distinction may be dis- 
cerned in the name, which was at first given 
to the bishops of these cities; they were 
called Exarchs, like the political governors. 
In later times, they bore the more ecclesias- 
tical name of Patriarch. It is in the council 
of Constantinople that we find this title first 
used. ‘he same council created a new Pa- 
triarchate, that of Constantinople itself, the 
new Rome, the second capital of the empire. 
Rome, at this period, shared the rank of 
Patriarchate with these three churches. But 
when the invasion of Mahomet had swept 
away the bishoprics of Alexandria and An- 
tioch, when the see of Constantinople fell 
away, and in latter times, even separated 
itself from the west, Rome alone’ remained, 
and the circumstances of the times causing 
every thing to rally around her, she remained 
from that time without a rival. New and 
more powerful partisans than all the rest soon 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and super- 
stition took possession of the church, and 
delivered it up to Rome, blindfold and mana- 
cled. Yet this bringing into captivity was 
not effected without a struggle. ‘The voices 
of particular churches frequently asserted their 
independence. This courageous remonstrance 
was especially heard in proconsular Africa, 
and in the east. [A man may be a vital 
Christian with very little learning ; but igno- 
rance, and a disinclination to make any effort 
for the acquisition of useful knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the state of religious Society, its 
doctrines and its discipline, whether they are 
held and administered in the Spirit, and ac- 
cording to their intent and signification, will 
never add to the spiritual growth of any one. 
Such a temper of mind fosters idleness and 
laziness, and lands in stupidity. It prepares 
the man who indulges it, to become the tool 
of shrewd men, ambitious of their own conse- 
quence in society, and they will be very likely 
to use such in subserving their Schemes of 
aggrandisement and power. | 

To silence the cries of the churches, Rome 
found new allies. Princes, who, in these 
troublesome times, often saw their thrones 
tottering, offered their adherence tu the 
church, in exchange for her support. They 
yielded to her spiritual authority, on condi- 
tion of her paying them with secular domin- 
ion. They left her to deal at will with the 
souls of men, provided only she would deliver 
them from their enemies. ‘The power of the 
hierarchy in the ascending scale, and of the 
imperial power which was “declining, leaned 
thus one toward the other—and so accelerated 
their two fold destiny. Rome could not lose 
by this. 
Valentine III., proclaimed the bishop of Rome 
ruler of the whole church. Justinian issued a 
similar decree. ‘These decrees did not con- 
tain all the popes pretended to see in them. 
But in these times of ignorance, it was easy 


the churches of the metropolitan cities had/for them to gain reception for that interpre- 


\the forests of the north had poured forth the 
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tation which was most favourable to themselves. 
The dominions of the Emperors in Italy be- 
coming every day more precarious, the bishops 
of Rome took advantage of it to withdraw 
themselves from that dependence. But already 


most effectual promoters of papal power. The 
barbarians who had invaded the west, and 
settled themselves therein—but recently con- 
verted to Christianity—ignorant of the spi- 
ritual eharacter of the church, and feeling the 
want of an external pomp of religion, prostra- 
ted themselves in a half savage and half 
heathen state of mind at the feet of the chief 
priest of Rome. At the same time, the peo- 
ple of the west also submitted to him. First, 
the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, a short 
time after the Burgundians and the Alains, 
then the Visigoths, and at last the Lombards 
and the Anglo-Saxons came bowing the knee 
to the Roman Pontiff. It was the sturdy 
shoulders of the children of the north which 
elevated to the supreme throne of Christen- 
dom, a pastor of the banks of the Tiber. 
These events occurred in the west, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, at the pre- 
cise period that the Mahometan power arose 
in the east, and prepared to overrun another 
division of the earth. From that time the evil 
continued increasing. In the eighth century, 
we see the bishops of Rome on the one hand 
resisting the Greek Emperors, their lawful 
sovereigns, and endeavouring to expel them 
from Italy ; whilst, on the other, they court 
the French Mayors of the Palace, and demand 
from this new power now rising in the west, 
a share in the wreck of the Empire. We see 
Rome establish her usurped authority between 
the east, which she repelled, and the west, 
which she courted; thus erecting her throne 
upon two revolutions. 

Alarmed at the progress of the Arabs, who 
had made themselves masters of Spain, and 
boasted that they would speedily traverse the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and proclaim the 
name of Mahomet on the seven hills—terri- 
fied at the daring of Aistolpho, who at the head 
of the Lombards, threatened to put every Ro- 
man to death, and brandished his sword before 
the city gates, Rome, in the prospect of ruin, 
turned on all sides for protection, and threw 
herself into the arms of the Franks. The usur- 
per, Pepin, demanded the confirmation of his 
claim to the throne :—the pope granted it ; 
and in return obtained his declaration in de- 
fence of the “Republic of God.” Pepin 
recovered from the Lombards their conquests 
from the emperor, but instead of restoring 
them to that prince, he deposited the keys of 
the conquered cities on the altar of St. Peter ; 
and with uplifted hand swore that it was not 
in the cause of man that he had taken arms; 
—but to obtain from God the remission of his 
sins, and to do homage for his conquests to 
St. Peter! Thus did France establish the tem- 


An edict of Theodoseus II., and of| poral power of the popes. 


Charlemagne appeared. At one time we see 
him climbing the stairs of St. Peter’s, devoutly 
kissing the steps. Again he presents himself 
—but it is as master of all the nations of the 
western empire, and of Rome itself. Leo JII. 


decided to confer the rank on one who alread 






possessed the power; and in the year 800, 


on Christmas day, he placed the crown of the 


Roman Emperors on the brow of the son of 
Pepin. From this period, the pope belonged 
to the empire of the Franks, and his connec. 
tion with the east, was at an end; thus losin 
his hold on a decayed tree, nodding to its fall, 
in order to graft himself upon a wild but vigor. 
ous sapling. Little could he then have dared 
to hope for the elevation that awaited his suc. 
cessors among the German natives to which 
he thus joined himself. 
= 
MORNING HYMN. 
Pealtery and harp, awake! awake! 
Him will we praise, with cheerful voice, 
Whose constant power and goodness make 
The outgoings of the Morn rejoice ! 
Sing to the Lord’l—the shades of night 
At his comman@ have passed away, 
And early Mortiing’s doubtful light 
Hath brightened to the full-orbed day ! 
Watched by that Fye which never sleeps, 
Safe, and in confidence, we slept— 
Who suns and stars in motion keeps, 
His servants faithfully hath kept. 
No earthquake shock—no hungry flame— 
No tempest, with destroying breath, 
At midnight to our dwelling came, 
To make our sleep the sleep of death. 


With life preserved, with strength renewed, 
Help as Thy purpose to fulfil, 
And manifest our gratitude 
By meek submission to Thy will ! 
Oh, keep us, Father! through the day— 
Sustain, uphoid, instruct, and guide— 
Nor suffer us from Wisdom’s way 
To turn to paths of sin aside. 


So, when our pilgrimage is trod, 
And from our cyes earth’s shadows gone, 
Hidden our life with Christ in God, 
We shall awake to heaven’s bright morn ! 
W. HH. Burleigh. 


A Touching Incident.—A truly touching 
incident occurred at Boston on the 3d instant. 
A little girl, about seven years of age, was sit- 
ting at the corner of Washington and State 
streets, upon a small pine box, with a basket 
by her side, containing some half dozen ap- 
ples, which she was patiently waiting to sell, 
though her little form trembled from head to 
foot with the cold, which was most severe. 
The little half clad object happily met the 
eye of a boy, not more than eight years old, 
dressed in the richest style of the day, even 
to an unusual extent, who stopped before her, 
and taking a rich ’kerchief from his own 
neck, tied it snugly about hers, and tripped 
away.—Boston paper. 







Diep, of consumptio the 28th of First month, 
at the city of Funchal, Madeira, where she had gone 
for the benefit of her health, Comrort-H., wife of Na- 
than Winslow, and daughter of the late Samuel F. Hus- 
sey, of Portland, Maine. 

,on the 26th of Second month, 1843, Henry 
Cnarces, youngest son of Charles and Mary Wright, of 
Concord, Belmont county, Ohio, 


. at Fryville, Worcester county, Mass., on 
the 3d instant, of dropsy, Lypia Waerter, aged 47, 
wife of Amos Wheeler ; a member of Bolton Monthly 
Meeting. Leaving a husband, and a large family of 
children, strictly brought up in the way of Friends, 
“ to rise up and call her blessed,” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Wur, with some Preliminary Observations 
from Barclay. 


(Concluded from page 192.) 


From hence it appears, that there is so 
great a connection betwixt these two precepts 
of Christ, that as they were uttered and com- 
manded by him at one and the same time, so 
the same way they were received by men of 
all ages, not only in the first promulgation by 
the little number of the disciples, but also 
after the Christians increased in the first three 
hundred years. Even so iv the apostacy, the 
one was not left and rejected without the 
other ; and now again in the restitution, and 
renewed preaching of the eternal gospel, they 
are acknowledged as eternal and unchange- 
able laws, properly belonging to the evangeli- 
cal state and perfection thereof ; from which, 
if any withdraw, he falls short of the per- 
fection of a Christian man. 







“ And traly the words are so clear in them- | his arms, his ensigns, his triumphs, his haugh- 
selves, that, in my judgment, they need no | tiness, his pride, his superciliousness ; that is, 
iliustration to explain their sense ; for it is as he came into the house of Christ, accompa- 


easy to reconcile the greatest contradictions, 
as these laws of our Lord Jesus Christ with 
the wicked practices of wars; for they are 
plainly inconsistent. Whoever can reconcile 
this, resist not evil, with resist violence by 
force. Again, give also thy other cheek, 
with strike again; also love thine enemies, 
with spoil them, make a prey of them, pursue 
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are bound to do it by the command of the} Christ has brought hither, it is not lawful to 


magistrate. 


Christian, or desires to be so, he ought him- 
self, in the first place, to obey the command 
of his master, saying, Love your enemies, 
&c., and then he could not command us to kill 
them; but if he be not a true Christian, then 
ought we to obey our Lord and King, Jesus 
Christ, whom he ought also to obey: for in 


defend themselves by arms, but they ought 
“1 answer, if the magistrate be truly a/ over all to trust to the Lord.” 


The following extracts are from R. B.’s 
vindication of his Apology, from John Brown’s 
Examination and Pretended confutation there- 
to, in his book called Quakerism the Pathway 
to Paganism. Sec. 16 of Wars. 

“* What he says, of the necessity of defen- 
sive war, to defend from those that unjustly 


the kingdom of Christ all ought to submit to | assault, and thieves, and robbers, and cut- 
his laws, from the highest to the lowest, that | throats, &c.; he speaks more like an atheist 
is, from the king to the beggar, and from | than a Christian, and like one that believeth 
Cesar to the clown. But alas! where shall | nothing of a Divine Providence of restraining 
we find such an obedience? O desperate fail!|evil men at his pleasure, and not suffering 





concerning which Ludovs Viv. writes well, lib. 
de con. vit.Christ. subs 'Turc. by relation of 
Frederieus Sylvius, Disc. de Revol. Belg. p. 
85. The prince entered into the church, not 
as a true and plain Christian, which had 
indeed been most happy and desirable ; but he 
brought in with him his nobility, his honours, 


nied with the devil; and which could no ways 
be done, he would have joined two houses and | 
two cities together, God’s and the devil’s, | 
which could no more be done than Rome and 
Constantinople, which are distant by so long a 
tract, both of sea and land. (What commu- | 
nion, saith Paul, is there betwixt Christ and | 
Belial?) Their zeal cooled by degrees ; their | 


them with fire and sword; or, pray for those | faith decreased ; their whole piety degener- 
that persecute you, and those that calumniate ated; instead whereof, we make now use of 
you, with persecute them by fines, imprison- shadows and images, and as he saith, I would 
ments, and death itself; and not only such as | We could but retain these. Thus far Vives. But 


do not persecute you, but who heartily seek 
and desire your eternal and temporal welfare ; 


whoever, I say, can find a means to reconcile’) and seeing of aif things; the defence of one’s 
these things, may be supposed also to have | self seems most tolerable, as it is most hard to 


found a way to reconcile God with the devil; 
Christ with anti-christ; light with darkness, 
and good with evil. But if this be impossible, 
as indeed it is, so will also the other be im- 
possible ; and men do but deceive themselves 
and others, while they boldly adventure to 
establish such absurd and impossible things. 


«“ Nevertheless, because some, perhaps 
through inadvertency, and by the force of 
custom and tradition, do transgress this com- 
mand of Christ, I shall briefly show how much 
war doth contradict this precept, and how 
much they are inconsistent with one another; 
and, consequently, that war is no ways lawful 
to such as will be the disciples of Christ.” 


The author then states the proofs and 
reasons for this position, and afterwards the 
objections of the opposees@f this doctrine, and 
gives his answers th which are passed 
over, except the sixth, which is the, last, and 
being the’ most to the present purpose, is ex- 
tracted. 


“ Sixthly, they object, that the Scriptures 
and old fathers, so called, did only prohibit 
private revenge, not the use of arms for the 
defence of our country, body, wives, children, 
and goods, when the magistrate commands it, 
seeing the magistrate ought to be obeyed; 
therefore, although it be not lawful for private 
men to do it of themselves, nevertheless, they 









lastly, as to what relates to this thing, since 
nothing seems more contrary to man’s nature, 


men, so it is the most perfect part of the 
Christian religion, as that wherein the denial 
of self and entire confidence in God doth | 
most appear; and, therefore, Christ and his 





apostles left us hereof a most perfect exam- 
ple. As to what relates to the present magis- 
trates of the Christian world, albeit we deny 
them not altogether the name of Christians, 
because of the public profession they make of 
Christ’s name ; yet we may boldly affirm, that 
they are far from the perfection of the Chris- 
tian religion; because in the state in which 
they are, (as in many places before I have 
largely observed,) they have not come to the 
pure dispensation of the gospel. And, there- 
fore, while they are in that condition, we shall 
not say that war, undertaken upon a just 
occasion, is altogether unlawful to them. For 
even as circumcision, and the other ceremo- 
nies were for a season permitted to the Jews, 


them to go further than he seeth meet. Doth 
he think that all the endeavours of the wicked 
men of the world can do any thing, but as 
God permits them? and that all the opposi- 
tion to such, by force of arms, can prevail, 
but by God’s blessing? if so, he must not 
think that such carnal and atheistical reasons 
can brangle the faith of those, who, out of pure 
obedience to God, desire to be conform to the 
image of his son, according to the measure of 
the grace given them, so as to make them 
think, they are less secure under the protec- 
tion of the Almighty, than by their guns and 
swords. But this is consistent with his faith, 
the most eminent of whose brethren have 
learned to preach with sword and pistols ; and 
instead of the guard of a Christian boldness, 


}and a good conscience (which the primitive 


Christians and apostles used) will be guarded 
with men in arms, and that in opposition to 
the authority of those, they confess to be their 
lawful magistrates. And if he say, that we 
must not lay aside lawful means; [ ask him, 
whether he thinks not to defend a man’s gelf 
from a principle of conscience, be simply 
unlawful? Let him remember, the most re- 
markable deliverances that God’s people met 
withal, were, when there appeared least of 
outward help, and where the arm of flesh had 
least hand in it; as the children of Jsrael’s 
deliverance out of Egypt, as also Judges, 
chap. 5, from v. 16, to the end, 2 Kings vi. 
17, &c., and chapters 7, 13, and 19; 35, and 
in other places. How men can love their 
enemies, and yet kill and destroy them, is 
more than I can reach ; but if it were so, such 
as rather suffer than do it, do surely more love 
them ; and to do 80, is no injury to ourselves, 
nor neighbours, when done out of conscience 
to God in answering our duty, to whom we 
must not regard our own or neighbour’s pro- 
fit. And if what I grant of the lawfulness of 
fighting to the present magistrates and state 
of Christians, be considered, it will render all 
his arguments superfluous; since he confes- 
seth, a time will come, in which the prophesy 


not because they were either necessary of| of Isaiah ii. 4; Mic. iv. 3, will be fulfilled; 


themselves, or lawful at that time, after the 
resurrection of Christ, but because that Spirit 
was not yet raised up in them, whereby they 
could be delivered from such rudiments; so 
the present confessors of the Christian name, 
who are yet in the mixture, and not in the 
patient suffering spirit, are not yet fitted for 
this form of Christianity, and therefore can- 
not be undefending themselves until they 
attain that perfection, But for such whom 


and thinks fit there should be a praying for 
the fulfilling of it. And what, if some be- 
lieve, that (as to some) there is a beginning 
already of the fulfilling thereof? We do no- 
thing doubt, but that of Rev, xvi. 5. 7, which 
he mentions, will in due time be fulfilled ; but 
we see no necessity of believing that that will 
be performed by outward fighting, or that the 
saints shall need to draw carnal swords, or 


shoot cannons towards the performing of it. , 
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When, he saith, that the argument of fighting} various baptisms, preparatory to this awful ly mind is mercifully centered ina state of 
is not taken from the corrupt nature of man,| work, she was strengthened to resig# herself! peaceful resignation. I have endeavoured te 


he must have forgotten himself; since had/ to the all-wise direction of the blessed Head |do what I could; and now | must leave you 
not man fallen, and so his nature been cor-| of the Church, and came forth in public testi-|in the hands of Him who has been my strength 
rupted, he may infer, if he can, where there| mony in the year 1801. 


should have been an occasion for fighting with 
carnal weapons ! and since he confesseth, that 
in nothing more than in war, is seen the 
fruits of man’s rebellion against God ; he may 
thence see, how little Christians have to plead 
for it.” 


Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Southern District, 
held Eleventh month 25th, 129, concern- 
ing our beloved friend Hannah Evans. 


She was the daughter of David and Mary 
Bacon, late of this city, and was born in the 
Third month, 1765. In early life, she was 
made sensible of the fear of the Lord, and 
through the gracious extendings of his love, 
was drawo into submission to the humbling 
power of the cross of Christ. Being con- 
cerned to abide under the purifying operation 
thereof, she was enabled to maintain a steady 
example of humility, and a close adherence 


to our religious testimonies, and was thus! 


gradually prepared for usefulness in the 
church. 

In the year 1786, she was married to our 
friend Jonathan Evans, and settled within the 
limits of this meeting; and sometime after 
was appointed an elder; which station she 
endeavoured to fill with fidelity and a tender 
concern for the prosperity of Truth, and a 
lively exercise for the improvement of her 
fellow-members. 

She was an example of simplicity and self- 
denial in her family, and endeavoured to bring 
up her children in the fear of the Lord; being 





In our religious meetings, she was en- 
pases in humble, reverent waiting on the 


rd, for the renewal of spiritual strength, | 


and support, under many deep trials and con- 
flicts. Keep low—keep humble,—what a 
precious thing true humility is! O, how I 
have prayed for myself, that | might be kept 


being concerned not to move in the exercise | little and humble; and for you alsu.” In the 


of her gift, without the fresh evidence of 
Divine requiring. 

With the approbation of this meeting, she 
paid religious visits to many of the meetings 
of Friends, within our own, and some of the 
neighbouring Yearly Meetings; though, du- 
ring the last sixteeq years of her |ife, her 
constitution was .so ‘impaired by frequent 
attacks of severe illness,that she was unable 
totravel much. Yet in this debilitated state, 
and even while under great bodily infirmity, 
she manifested a continued dedication to the 


afiernoon, she thus expressed herself, “ Some 
of us can say we have nothing to boast of but 
infirmities. It is not by works of righteous. 


ness that we have done; it is of his mere 


mercy that we are not consumed, because his 
compassions fail not.” After a pause; “O 
this pain, this severe pain, it is hard for na- 
ture to bear ; but it is all pain of body, the 
mind is calm and quiet. It has been a great 
support and consolation to me many times 
under trial, that F held firm my faith in 
the mediation and redemption of our Lord and 






cause of Truth, in the diligent attendance of | Saviour Jesus Christ, and it was never more 
our meetings for Divine worship, and for | firm than at this time. It is all 1 have to trust 
discipline; in which respects her care and | to now in this time of suffering. Nothing else 
example were conspicuous, even when her | will do for us.” 


weakness was so great as scarcely to admit of 


A little while before her close, it was re- 


her going out. She suffered much in spirit} marked, that it seemed likely her sufferings 


on account of the attempts made of latter 
years to destroy a belief in the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and faith in the divinity 
and offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; and was concerned to bear testimony, 
both publicly and privately, against the dan- 
ger of yielding in the smallest degree, to the 
delusive opinions of those, who, under a pro- 
fession of great spirituality, were secretly en- 
deavouring to undermine the foundation of the 
Christian religion. 

On the 22d of the Second month, 1829, she 
was taken very ill. On Third-day morning, 
the 24th of the month, she remarked ; “I feel 


more concerned for their everlasting welfare, | like a poor thing; my bodily weakness and 


than for the acquisition of any temporal ad- 
vantage. 

In seasons of religious retirement, when the 
family was collected in silence, or for the pur- 
pose of reading the Holy Scriptures, and 


other réligious books, the fervent exercise of 
her spirit was often felt, to the tendering of 


the hearts of those present. 
She was circumspect and solid in her de- 


portment, yet affable, affectionate and cheer- 
ful; rendering her company agreeable and 
instructive. Feeling much sympathy with 
such as were under affliction, she was often 
engaged in alleviating their distress, labouring 
to promote the welfare and happiness of her 


fellow-creatures. 


Being endued with a sound judgment, sanc- 
tified by Divine grace, she was made emi- 
nently useful in the exercise of our Christian 
discipline, labouring in meekness and love to 
support the salutary order of church govern- 
ment. She was faithful in private labour 
with such as had missed their way; ear- 
nestly and affectionately seeking their resto- 


ration. 


Having for several years been impressed 
with a weighty sense that in the ordering of 
Divine wisdom, she was called to the ministry 
of the gospel of Christ, she was greatly hum- 
bled under the prospect; and after enduring 


distress are very great. If my mind can only 
be kept in humble dependence upon Him, who 
alone can support and sustain in affliction, it 
will be a great blessing.” On Fourth-day, 
she remarked, “ The extreme pain causes me 
to moan; but I do not murmur or complain.” 
And shortly after; “ This suffering is only of 
the body, the mind is quiet and calm. It 
seems as if I could take hold of no worldly 
thing.” In the afternoon: “* We must all fili 
up our portion of suffering, but if it only pu- 
rifies and cleanses, and prepares us for a better 
inheritance, it is no matter what our sufferings 
here are.” In the evening, she remarked, 
“ My sufferings on Second-day night were so 
great, that I thought it would have been the 
closing scene; but it was a great favour that 
I felt nothing, as regarded myself, pressing on 
my mind.” 

On Fifth-day morning, she remarked to one 
of her family, “It is marvellous how calm 
and peaceful my mind is preserved; it is a 
great mercy.” It being observed that death 
would -be a happy change for her, she replied, 
“Yes, through mercy, it will; death never 
seemed to me to be so near before. I have 
no wish either for life or death; but desire to 
suffer patiently whatever the Lord may see 
meet to dispense. I leave it all to Him, who 
knows how to order all things for the best. 


would shortly be over; to which she replied, 
“Yes; they will soon be over. I feel very 
quiet and comfortable.” And soon after, 
her husband being by her, she said to him, 
‘Trust in the Lord ;” which were her last 
words. 

She quietly departed on the morning of the 
27th of the Second month, 1829 ; we have no 
doubt, to an inheritance incorruptible—unde- 
filed, that fadeth not away—eternal in the 
heavens ; being aged nearly sixty-four years ; 
a minister about twenty-eight years. In the 
recollection of her circumspect lifeyand her 
dedication to the service of her Lord and 
Master, we can feelingly adopt the language ; 
‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
WATER BAPTISM. 


I think no attentive observer of the times 
can fail to perceive that the present is a pe- 
riod of remarkable unsettlement and shaking 
in professing Christendom. We can scarcely 
find any religious denomination in which this 
state of things is not apparent; and we may 
hope that He who is ever watching over his 
church for good, will overrule this agitation 


and collision so a8 t@ make it subservient to 
the gracious pur his own will, in break- 
ing down the dependente of men upon each 


other, and.on those outward rites and ceremo- 
nies, the tendency of which is to keep people 
from coming under, and fully submitting to 
the work of regeneration, through the power 
of the Holy Spirit, begun, carried on and per- 
fected, in the heart of man. 

Of latter years a change has been gradually 
going forward in the views of the more spi- 
ritually minded professors of nearly all denomi- 
nations, respecting the importance and neces- 
sity of what are called the ordinances of water 
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THE FRIEND. 


baptism, and the participation of bread and 
wine. Formerly, these were considered es-| divided the church, Baptism has held and 
sential to salvation—now, few are to be found | now holds a conspicuous place as an apple of 
who contend for so monstrous a position ; | discord in the church. It has perhaps afforded 
while many, who do not go under the name of | as fruitful a source of division, as any one sub- 
Friends, and never were connected with our | ject that has occupied the attention of the 
Society, view them as matters of indiffer- religious world since the introduction of the 
ence. Christian era. 

As all true religion, wherever it is found,| ‘I’o the attentive and sincere inquirer into 
must be the work of God, by his Spirit, in and | human nature and the dispensations of God to 











Among the many subjects that has thus 


upon the soul of man, it is certainly much to| 
be desired that whatever acts as a veil to sepa- 
rate the soul from him, or to divert the atten- 


man, it must at once appear obvious that the 





former dispensations, was intended as so many 


\introduction of the rites and ceremonies of 


tion of the people from the operations of his lively emblems of spiritual things vouchsafed | 
Spirit in themselves, should be done away.|for the purpose leading mankind out of 
That such have been the effects ofwhat-are | the darkness and t,o8at gloom of nature, into | 
termed the ordinances, I have no doubt, and | the light and spirituality of the gospel king- 


it is satisfactory to ve that the depen- | dom. 
dence upon them is | g in many minds,| So difficult is it to wean man’s attention, and 


and more clear views of the purity and spi-| with it his affections from those sensible ob- i 


rituality of the gospel dispensation opening | jects with which his temporal happiness is so 
upon them. | inseparably connected, and to fix them upon 

Having lately met with a tract on the sub-| objects of enjoyment of a purely spiritual 
ject of Water Baptism, written by a member | nature, that in order to effect this transition, | 
of the Methodist Episcopal Society, contain- | infinite Wisdom resorted to the adoption of rites 
ing some clear views on that subject, | have) and ceremonies, as so many significant em-| 
marked copious extracts from it for insertion | blems of spiritual things; not because there 
in “ The Friend,” and would solicit for them) was any temporal advantage in the perform-| 
an attentive and careful perusal. Coming} ance of them, (for the very reverse was the) 
from one who belongs to a society which | fact, as we may learn from Peter, Acts Xv. | 
practices that ceremony, they cannot be} 10, where he calls the ceremonial law a yoke | 
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spirituality of the gospel kingdom in its ful- 
ness. So prone is man to substitute some- 
thing, either to aid in the accomplishment or 
to serve as a substitute for holiness of heart, 
that thousands to this day continue to seek 
the substance in the shadow; and so inveter- 
ate are their prejudices in behalf of their 
favourite dogmas, that they are ready to set 
down all who differ with them in opinion, as 
little better than the subverters of the very 
foundations of Christianity. 


We now assume the Method Proposed. 


ern There is but one baptism in the gos- 
pel. 

This proposition, we presume, will hardly 
be contradicted, since the Apostle Paul has 
so unequivocally declared, that “ there is but 
one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” Eph. 
iv. 5. That this declaration of the apostle re- 
ferred to the gospel church is evident; for 
he has told us elsewhere that under the Jew- 
ish economy there was divers baptisms. 

We are aware that difierent writers on 
baptism, have insisted that water baptism as 
the sign, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
as the thing signified, go together to make up 
the one baptism of the apostle. Eph. iv. 5. 
To show the futility of such a scheme, it is 
only necessary to notice a parallel case. 

The same apostle has told us, Heb. x. 14, 


charged with any sectarian bias; and it seems | that neither they nor their fathers were able|that “ by one offering, Christ hath forever 
to me they have both Scripture authority and | to bear ;) but that the inquiries of the perform-| perfected them that are sanctified.” Does it 
gospel Truth to recommend them. ers might lead them to the understanding of follow of course that the offerings under the 
Im his introductory remarks, the writer those spiritual matters to which they pointed. Jewish economy, (of which that one offering 
says,— lhis view of the use of the Jewish ritual, is|is the antitype,) must go with it, to make u 
’ = very plainly exemplified by a few particulars;that one offering. If so, then the blood of 
Titus iii. 5, 6.—5. “Not by works of| here introduced :— | bulls and of goats must go together with the 
righteousness which we have done, but ac+/ jst, ‘The bldody sacrifices that were offered blood of Jesus to expiate sin. 
cording to his mercy he saved us by the|for the sins of the people, pointed to the| If the type must go with the antitype in 
eee regeneration and renewing of the| bloody sacrifice of Christ for the sins of the| washing us from moral pollution, by what rule 
oly Ghost. world. willsyou exclude the type from going with the 
6. “ Which he shed on us abundantly! 2d. The blood of sprinkling, denoted the| antitype in the oxpignedll entitacd by which 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” forgiveness of sin or redemption from guilt} we are pardoned? Is it not plain, that if water 
through the blood of Jesus. baptism (the symbol of legal purification 
3d. ‘The baptism of water, shadowed forth | among a tea) must ge. sah with the 
No subject that has ever been presented to| the washing of regeneration, or the cleansing! baptism of the Holy Ghost to elease us from 
the intelligence of man, is so momentous as|of man’s soul from moral pollution by the bap- | sin, the legal offerings of the same dispensa- 
that of salvation. ‘The design and attention |tism of the Holy Ghost. \tion must go with the one offering of Jesus 
of all sciences, is to enlarge the amount of} All these significant signs and ceremonies|Christ to save us from guilt? Surely if the 
man’s happiness in time, and to afford him an|had their completion the moment Christ| baptism of the Holy Ghost is insufficient to 
opportunity of securing his happiness in a| Jesus gave up the ghost; for at that moment) sanctify us without the addition of water bap- 
future world ; a happiness, the foundation of|the veil of the temple was rent in twain, |tism, so the blood of Jesus must be insufficient 


Introductory Remarks. 


which is deeply laid in the principles of moral | which denoted the passing away of all sign | 
order. A departure from those principles on| and ceremony, and the disclosure of the sub-| 
the part of man, has laid the foundation of| stance in spirit and truth, and thus had their 
all that amount of misery which is incident to| fulfilment in the opening of the gospel dispen- 
man in time and eternitys sation. The two former particulars, viz. :— 

The design of Providence’ in giving the|the bloody sacrifices and bloody sprinklings, 
Scriptures of Truth, Was to arrest the atten-|had their fulfilment in the death of Christ on 


for our pardon, unless accompanied with the 
blood of bulls and of goats. 

Those who hold that the addition of water 
baptism is necessary to constitute the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, the one baptism of the 
gospel, are placed in the following dilemma: 
they must either hold that water baptism is 


tion, and direct the views of mankind to this| the cross; and the legal-purification by water| essential to salvation, or grant that it is no 


important subject, so that his return to the|or water baptism, had its fulfilment in the 
enjoyment of unobstructed happiness might | outpouring of the Spirit of God, or baptism of 
accord with the nature and principles of the|the Holy Ghost. 

Divine government; but unhappily for man,| ‘The Apostle Paul, in the most unequivocal 
his self-sufficiency in the interpretation of the | language, shows that the dispensation of typi- 
sacred oracles, has led to an almost endless | cal ordinances was done away by the death of 
diversity of incongruous and contradictory | Christ, he having nailed them to his cross. 
sentiments, which has split the visible church | Col. ii. 14. 

into numerous divisions; while the invisible] The pride of human judgment, aided by the 
church, the body of Christ, is spiritually but| influence of the prejudice of education, inter- 
one. poses a formidable obstacle to a display of the 


part of the one baptism of the gospel. 

To make this matter plain, we observe that 
the addition of water baptism is essential to 
constitute the baptism of the Holy Ghost, the 
one baptism of the gospel, or it is not. If it 
is, then the baptism of the Holy Ghost is not 
the one baptism of the gospel, where the bap- 
tism of water is wanting, and of course is not 
of itself a saving ordinance. If it is not, then 


the baptism of the Holy Ghost is the “one | 


baptism of the gospel, without the addition of 
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water baptism. If any should yet be disposed Lord, how he said, Soho indeed baptised with lto the feet of Orion. The disc in small tele- 


to say that baptism is not rightly administered | water, but ye shall be baptised with the Holy | scopes had the appearance of a planet without 
where either part is wanting, and therefore | Ghost.’ 


of no efficacy, do they not make water bap- 
tism essential to salvation ? 


nebulous border; but in the powerful 9 feet 


We are aware of the resort made use of to| refractor, there was no appearance of a well 
evade the force of our conclusion drawn from | defined disc, on the contrary the body resem. 
One more consideration puts this part of|these texts, in proof of the baptism of the | bled a faint cloud with border gradually fadin 


our subject to rest. ‘The baptism of the Holy | Holy Ghost being the one baptism of the gos-| away, and a deep condensation in the middle, 
Ghost consigns all its subjects to one body, | pel (particularly by the Campbellite baptists.) | The comet is doubtless the same as that which 
“for by one spirit are we all baptized into one | It is said, that ‘ Christ gave to Peter the keys | was seen at the close of the last month in New 
body.” Not so with water baptism, that} of the kingdom of heaven, and commissioned | England in several places. 

divides its subjects into as many bodies as| the apostle with one to open the gospel king-| ‘* It is moving eastward about three and a 
there are different sects in Christendom who|dom to the Jews, and with the other to open | half degrees, and southward about one-third 
use it. Is that any part of the one baptism of|it to the Gentiles, (the accomplishment of|of a degree per day, mearly in the direction 
Christ that thusdivides the body? Is Christ} which is recorded, Acts, ii. 4, and Acts x.|of its tail. It may remain visible perhaps for 


divided? ist Cor. i. 13. 


2d. This one buptism of the Gospel, is the 
baptism of the [oly Ghost. 


This proposition will not be so readily ac-| sion in the church, and was immediately su- | o’clock, on the evenin, 


ceded toas the former, by many professors of 
the Christian faith ; having adopted the idea 
that water baptism is a gospel ordinance com- 





44 ;) and that on those twooccasions, the pro-| the rest of the month; but it is hardly likely 
mised baptism of the Hply Ghost was adiin- | to retain its present brilliancy, as it is receding 
istered ; and having thus fulfilled the purpose | from the sun and earth. Its place at twenty. 
for which it was promised, it ceased its mis-|one minutes and twelve seconds past seven 


11th inst. was in right 


perseded by the introduction of water baptisin.’ | ascension one hour forty-five minutes and one 


Much stress is laid upon the circumstance of 
the apostle’s administering water baptism im- 


manded by Jesus Christ, many of the scets| mediately after the efiusion of the Holy Spirit. 
have come to the conélusion that this one bap- | ‘This administration of water baptism will be | made to observe its place with care at the ob- 


tism of the apostle, is the baptism of water. | 
This view of the case has led to all the ditfi- 
culty and disputes that have arisen in the) 
Christian church on this subject from the apos- 
tles’ days to the present. ‘This deceptive view 
derives its greatest strength from apostolic | 
practice, and not from any express command, | 
in so many words, by the Author of the Chris- 
tian religion; it being supposed by the advo- 
cates of water baptism, that the apestles prac- | 
tised it in virtue of the commission given by | 
Jesus Christ. Mat. xxviii. 19. Hence the 
washing of regeneration spoken of in our text, | 
has been taken by many to mean water bap-| 
tism; and whereas the apostle has coupled 
salvation with it, many have been led to con- 
clude that water baptism is almost, if not alto- 
gether, a saving ordinance. 

We come now to notice those scriptures 
that prove the baptism of the Holy Ghost to 
be the gospel baptism. 

ist. Long before the introduction of the 
gospel: dispensation, this soul-saving baptism | 
was proclaimed by the prophet Joel, ch. ii. | 
28, andis rehearsed by the apostle Peter, in | 











attended to under our fourth. and fifth heads: 


second, and its declination south eleven de. 
grees thirty-five minutes twenty-three seconds, 
It is understood that arrangements have been 





-servatory. It’ is on such occasions that the 


in the meantime we propose to show the fal-| importance of an established and well endow- 


lacy of such a scheme. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
From an Epistle of 1755. 


We exhort you, brethren, above all things 
to give attention to, and have your dependance 
on the Spirit of Christ, the Word of Divine 
wisdom, the universal Teacher, the only 
searcher of every secret thought, and discov- 
erer of the intents of the heart. 





THIRD MONTH, 18, 1843. 


THE NEW COMET. 


Our attention has been attracted, in com- 
mon with hundreds of others, within the last 
week, by the brilliant appearance of a comet, 
or more strictly speaking, the tail of a comet, 








Acts ii. 18: * And it shall come to pass in the | for to the naked eye its nucleus or body is not 


last days,’ saith God, ‘I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh.’ The same apostle shows, 
Acts, xi. 15, 16, that this outpouring of the 
Spirit isthe baptism of the Holy Ghost. This 
accords witli the testimony of John the bap- 
tist. Matth. iii.11. When pointing out the 
distinctive peculiarity between his dispensa- 
tion and that of Christ, he says: ‘I indeed 
baptise you with water unto repentance ; but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
he shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. Now this very view of baptism, 
spoken of here by John the baptist, is recog- 
nised by Jesus Christ, Acts i. 5, and its intro- 
duction speedily promised in the following 
words: ‘ John truly baptised with water, but 
ye shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence.’ ‘This baptism of the Holy 
Ghost accompanied the ministry of the apos- 
tles; for Peter says ‘as 1 began to speak, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the be- 
ginning ; then remembered I the word of the 


here perceptible. The appearance has been 
noticed at several places to the Eastward, as 
at Boston, New Haven, Braintree, Portland, 
&c.; and it is asserted in more than one ac- 
count, that the body of the comet, with its tail, 
was distinctly visible even in the day time. 

The time for observing this interesting ce- 
lestial visitant, is from seven to eight o’clock 
in the evening. ‘To us it seemed a streak or 
a collection of streaks of white light, resem- 
bling a shaft of the vorthern light reversed, 
commencing at a point a little south of west, 
and stretching along, the south-western hori- 
zon, nearly to the point of due south. 

From the United States Gazette of 13th 
instant, we copy the following :— 

“The new comet was observed by severalof 
our savans at the High School Observatory on 
the evening of the lith inst. The nucleus 
was about 25’ south of the star Zeta Ceti, of 
the third magnitude, and was of equal bright- 
ness with that star, the tail extended from it 


ed ubservatory is felt.” 


A young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who has had several years experi- 
ence in teaching, wishes to obtain a situation 
in a Friend’s School, as teacher of the usual 
branches of English education, including 
mathematics. Good testimonials will be pro- 
duced. For further particulars, inquite of 
the agent of * The Friend.” 

The subscriber wishes to take two boys, 
members of the Society of Friends, as board- 
ing scholars. They will (if required) be care- 
fully instructed in the various branches of a 
solid English education, viz.: Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Geography, English Gram- 
mer, Composition, History, Arithmetic, the 
Elementary branches of Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry. The charge 
for board, washing, and tuition, will be $30 
per quarter, one half payable in advance. 

Grorce M. Grover. 

Burlington, Third mo. 18th, 1843. 


AGENCY. 


Reuben J. Peckham, Providence, R. I., 
who has very acceptably acted as agent for 
that vicinity, is now released at his own re- 
quest. We should be glad if our Providence 
subscribers would ae * successor. 


Correction.—N6. "24, page 185, third 
column, in third line from bottom, for “ cloth- 
ing,” read “teaching. Second line from bot- 
tom, for “ sustaining,” read “ instructing.” 


Marnriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Bolton, Worcester 
county, Mass., on the 9th instant, Amos Wiisur Cor- 
Lins, of North Stonington, Ct. to Lucy T. Fry, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Fry. 
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